MORNHTQTON  (WELLESLEY)
and was regarded by some as a possible Prime Minister;
but his efforts came to nothing; and in the following year
he resigned his post. He refused the Lord-Lieutenancy of
Ireland but was given the Garter.
In May 1812, on the assassination of Perceval, Wellesley
was commissioned to form a government, but he could
not succeed in bringing his friends together because, as he
said, "of the most dreadful personal animosities." Lord
Liverpool, however, was able to make up a ministry which
lasted for fifteen years; and in this Wellesley had no place*
He was now quite overshadowed by his brother, who was
soon to be Duke of Wellington and to whose political views
he was strongly opposed. Wellesley was a free trader, in
favour of toleration for Eoman Catholics, for a policy of
retrenchment and reform (the opposite to his views in
India), and even against continuing the war with Napoleon,
while Wellington held diametrically opposite views.
On the death of George III in 1820 some of the Whigs
were admitted to the Government; and Wellesley, now
sixty years of age, at last accepted the Lord-Lieutenancy of
Ireland. His appointment was at first welcomed there;
but local conditions - made his task difficult: he was
perhaps too vague and philanthropic for the part. Ireland
was full of secret societies, faction and smothered re-
bellion, while many of the Lord-Lieutenant's own sub-
ordinates disagreed with his views.
Wellesley had lost his wife in 1816, and in 1825 he
married Mrs Marianne Patterson, a daughter of Richard
Caton of Baltimore* She was a wealthy American Roman
Catholic, a sister of the Duchess of Leeds and socially a
great help to her husband; the marriage was in every way
happy* In 1828, on Wellington becoming Prime Minister,
Weliesley resigned his Irish post, though a few months
later the Roman Catholic Relief Acts were adopted by
Wellington's own Cabinet. The two brothers were atill
politically opposed; and not until ten years later was the
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